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faculty and these should be permitted to drop languages altogether. 
Emphasis must be placed on an adequate knowledge of one lan- 
guage rather than on a smattering of two or more. The direct 
method is preferable with properly qualified teachers under suitable 
conditions. Phonetics properly used are almost indispensable but 
inaccurate phonetics are worse than none. There is a strong plea 
for a better adjustment of examinations to modern methods of teach- 
ing and that they should receive the careful attention of properly 
trained men with a "gift" for examining. Oral tests as well as 
written should be used whenever possible, and not only pronuncia- 
tion, ability to speak, etc., but also the benefit derived by the 
student from his study, should be thoroughly tested, at least at 
the later stages of instruction. 

The report considers it "desirable that every teacher of a 
modern language in a Secondary School should have a University 
degree, should have spent not less than a year abroad under suit- 
able conditions, and should have undergone definite training for 
his profession." It also recommends as "most desirable" that there 
should be a certificate guaranteeing an "adequate training in and 
mastery of phonetics" and "a thorough knowledge of the written 
and the spoken language, with a satisfactory standard of pronun- 
ciation and enunciation." A "Higher Certificate" is also recom- 
mended — to be acquired after about five years of experience in 
teaching, plus "evidence oral and written, of further progress 
in the language and its scholarship and in other necessary knowl- 
edge." The great majority of teachers should be British, but 
native teachers are very valuable for the study of pure language. 

Even though this report bears primarily on Modern Languages 
in~ Great Britain, no modern language teacher in this country can 
afford to neglect it. The chapters on study abroad, on the organi- 
zation of instruction in the Secondary Schools and the Universities 
and their faculties, on general method in language teaching, and 
examinations, discuss problems of vital interest to the progress of 
Modern Languages in this country. Aside from this the high 
ideal so eloquently and persistently set forth ought to be a spur 
and a stimulant to the most indifferent instructor. 

James Kessler 

University of Chisago. 



The Elements of French by Olin H. Moore, Ph.D., and Josephine 
T. Allin, Chicago-New York, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1919. xxxii+392 pp. Price $1.20. 

The material get-up, typographical arrangement, binding and 
paper of this book are most attractive, and the illustrations, dif- 
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ferent from the hackneyed kind, are remarkably well chosen and 
pleasing to the eye. 1 

The work contains three main parts, an introduction dealing 
with the phonetics of the French language, syllabication, accents, 
punctuation, etc.; 126 Lessons with exercises and reviews; 2 and 
lastly an appendix containing a more synthetic presentation of the 
grammatical rules. 

Besides these three main parts, ten pages are allotted to reading 
material, although short poems and prose fragments are also 
scattered throughout the body of the book. A brief section con- 
tains the notes and words of the Marseillaise, la Bonne Aventure, 
Frere Jacques, and Fais dodo Colas. A complete vocabulary with 
phonetic transcription of each word, an index, and a page of 
syntactical toUrances end the volume. 

It has been the authors' aim to meet the needs of practically 
all types of teachers: the experienced and the inexperienced, those 
wedded to the grammar-translation method, and those who see 
salvation only in the exclusive use of the language taught; those who 
make use of phonetic principles and symbols to teach pronunciation, 
and those who prefer the old-fashioned imitation method. Diffi- 
cult as such a feat may appear, the reviewer is bound to admit that 
the authors have succeeded in their difficult task, and that they 
have done it well. 

The phonetic principles are explained clearly, simply and with 
sufficient completeness in the introduction. Excellent advice, 
which will be welcomed by many teachers, is given the learner for 
practising difficult sounds like u and eu, in, an, on, and others. 
But these principles are not relegated to the introduction only; 
well thought out drill exercises and phonetic readings precede the 
lessons at least as far as the 27th, and they are intended to fix the 
principles, to call attention to the mode of production of the 
sounds, and to furnish continuous practice with the guiding rules 
in mind. Only two or three sounds are treated in each exercise. 
In the authors' own words, "the only vowels in Lessons 1 and 2 
are front vowels, in Lessons 3 and 4 back vowels are found for the 
first time. . . . The troublesome French u and other rounded 
front vowels appear in Lessons 10 and 11. The student is referred 
in each lesson to sections in the phonetic introduction, so that each 
lesson in grammar may become at the same time a lesson in pro- 
nunciation." 

1 The pages on which the map of France and the plan of Paris appear, are 
wrongly indicated in the table of illustrations. 

2 Why do the authors use the word Revision as heading of their review exer- 
cises? Revue is the term commonly used in this case. On passe une leqon en revue, 
or On fait la revue d'une lecon; but On fait la revision d'un livre, d'un proces (to cor- 
rect errors, or to improve). 
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From the foregoing it might be inferred that the matter of 
phonetics is obtrusively omnipresent in this grammar, but such is 
not the case, a very judicious balance between the essential and the 
unessential being maintained throughout. Teachers who use the 
phonetic method either wholly or in part, will find the book very 
helpful, while those who do not care for it, can conveniently omit 
these drill exercises. It is to be presumed that all teachers make 
use of the minimum of phonetics, the international alphabet or an 
adaptation of it, for no good objection can be brought against it, 
and it does offer obvious advantages. As stated above, a phonetic 
transcription accompanies each new word, and the whole of Les- 
sons 1 to 1 1 is phonetically transcribed at the end of the introduc- 
tion. It may be stated that in few grammars is more care bestowed 
upon the matter of pronunciation. This is but the logical corollary 
of the authors' expressed conviction, namely, that "the problem of 
pronunciation is the most serious one now confronting French 
teachers," a position which is tenable though not unassailable. 
Students with the best pronunciation are generally the best in a 
class, but it is debatable whether they are the best because of their 
pronunciation, or whether they pronounce well because they are 
the best. 

In the presentation of the grammatical principles, the authors 
depart somewhat from the common proceeding in elementary 
books which aim at a measure of completeness. Thus the indefi- 
nite article is first given in Lesson 10, together with the cardinal 
numbers from 1 to 4; the complete present indicative of avoir 
occurs in Lesson 14 as do the numerals from 5 to 10; in Lesson 17 
the negative and negative-interrogative forms of avoir and the 
contractions of de with the article are explained; the full present of 
itre is first given in Lessons 22 and 26, and the contractions of a 
with the article in 27. The partitive use is explained in Lessons 
17, 21 and 59 (words of quantity); the first explanation of the 
imperative is made only in Lesson 87, although imperatives are 
used as early as Lesson 3, and je suis, vous Ues, j'ai, vous avez,je 
ferme,je regarde etc., are used in conversational drills in the earlier 
lessons, but without any light on the subject other than a transla- 
tion in the vocabularies preceding the lessons. In Lesson 38 the 
numbers from 50 up are given. Very logically, the passS dgfini, 
the subjunctive and other less important matters are left for the 
later lessons. 

Some might find this piecemeal treatment of the grammatical 
elements somewhat disconnected and "scrappy." Yet, this 
concentric method, gradually building up around a simple and 
easily assimilated nucleus, is considered good pedagogy in other 
sciences. It tends to fix first — and most important — principles, to 
establish firm bases on which to erect a more elaborate structure. 
Its most obvious drawback in the study of a language is that it 
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compels confining oneself to insignificant and uninteresting sub- 
jects until far advanced in the book; that it prevents the bright 
pupil from applying his knowledge by making up sentences on his 
own initiative, and from practising conversation outside the class, 
because he has to wait until he comes to lesson so and so before 
he can express a complete idea. 3 

This is the most serious criticism I feel tempted to make of this 
otherwise excellent book. There is an abundance of practice mater- 
ial, but it is rather dry, uninteresting, and devoid of information 
other than linguistic. The extracts in prose are unduly brief, at least 
in the early lessons, and, taken out of their setting, often meaning- 
less, while the poems are a little too childish for college classes. 
Many of them are nursery jingles or folk songs heard only in the 
mouths of little children. From the linguistic point of view, they 
are often poor models for beginners since, owing to the rhythm, 
the pronunciation is often at variance with the principles instilled 
with such laudable zeal. Would it not be more advantageous to 
compose interesting little pieces, dialogues, descriptions, narra- 
tives, with elements already acquired or new ones to be studied? 
Is it necessary that elementary language books should be tedious? 
It seems to me that Professor Giese has shown in both his French 
and Spanish grammars — the most original things ever done along 
this line in America — that a language method may be pedagogical- 
ly sound, yet interesting and informing. 

The objection loses of course much of its force where the book 
is used by the "born teacher" who knows how to hold the attention 
of his classes even with the most purely technical matters. Neither 
is it intended to prejudice against a work which sins no more in 
this respect than the majority of other grammars now in common 
use, and which, I repeat it, is first rate in most other respects. It 
is moreover easy to use an elementary reader at an early stage, 
and in this case the grammatical appendix will be found very useful 
for quick reference. 4 

J. L. BORGERHOFF 

Western Reserve University. 

'Besides, it leads to actual mistakes. On page 34, the translation exercise 
contains the sentences: "What will you have? — I'll have some bread etc." Again 
on page 37 : "I'll eat lunch now. I'll take some broth today." Surely the future is 
in order in those sentences, but the future is as yet unknown, and the student is 
directed and compelled to use the wrong present. (And by the way, is "broth" 
the correct translation of bouillon?). On page 104: "He lent me some money." 
The "me" is unknown at this stage. Page 109, second line : "Weintended" (imper- 
fect required, and the imperfect has not yet been studied). In the same exercise 
"sent to him" (this dative is explained only at a later stage). 

4 The book is remarkably free from actual errors or misprints, and only the 
following have been noticed. 

Lesson 28. In the vocabulary the word dos should be phonetically trans- 
cribed (do); in the same vocabulary par-dessus and pardessus are trans- 



